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enlargement, reminiscences of Erie Canal surveys, and mementos 
of its opening, accounts of the early forwarding trade, and the 
second report of the Western Inland Lock Navigation Company 
dated 1798. Among the illustrations may be noted one of the 
harbor of Buffalo in 1827, from a sketch by Captain Hall of the 
British Navy. 

A third volume of the series is in press, and is to contain early 
correspondence relative to canal construction in Western New 
York, drawn chiefly from the collection of the Holland Land Com- 
pany papers owned by the Buffalo Historical Society. 

Fbank Haigh Dixon. 
Dartmouth College. 



Organization, Correspondence, Transportation. (Modern Busi- 
ness II.) By Lee Galloway, Assistant Professor of Com- 
merce and Industry in the New York University School of 
Commerce; Geoege Bueton Hotchkiss, Instructor in Eng- 
lish in the New York University School of Commerce; and 
James Mavob, Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. (Chicago: De Bower-Elliott Company, 
1910. Pp. xix, 494.) 

This book is the second in the series of twelve volumes entitled 
"Modern Business" edited by Professor Joseph French Johnson 
for the Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York City. The series 
is designed as a basis for a two-years reading and consulting course 
in accounts, finance, and business management offered by that 
institution. 

As indicated by the title, the present volume is divided into three 
parts, Part I. on "Business Organization," by Professor Galloway, 
comprising half of the whole. In this part the author sets forth the 
historical development and present status of modern business organi- 
zation. In less than forty pages, he covers the development of 
industry from the family system to the complex system of today 
and emphasizes specialization as the red thread that runs through- 
out the process. The general organization of industrial society is 
continued through several chapters, in which the distinguishing 
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features of the market for raw materials and for manufactures are 
presented, with emphasis upon the functions, rules and regulations 
of produce exchanges and upon the universal tendency to elimi- 
nate the middleman in marketing manufactured goods. Perhaps 
the most helpful chapters are those relating to the internal organ- 
ization of a well planned business enterprise. The problem of 
modern business organization is to establish an equilibrium between 
the tendency of specialization in machinery, management, and 
labor, on the one hand, and, on the other, of cooperation among 
departments which are based upon the scientific division of author- 
ities according to business functions. In this connection, the 
author covers such matters as, the original planning of the enter- 
prise; the economical arrangement of power and machinery; stan- 
dardization of products, machines, and processes; departmental 
duties and relations; the distribution of responsibilities; and meth- 
ods of paying labor. This part of the work is admirably adapted 
to its purpose and some of the chapters might be used profitably, 
also, in connection with preliminary college courses in economics. 
One rises from the reading with a feeling that, after all, the day 
when business shall become a science may not be distant. 

The art of writing a business letter that will 'explain, describe, 
and sell' is given adequate treatment by Mr. Hotchkiss in Part II 
on "Business Correspondence." 

In Part III on "Transportation," Professor Mavor gives us 
within the narrow limits of a hundred pages, a scholarly presen- 
tation of the railway problem. He confines himself largely to con- 
ditions in the United States. His treatment throughout is sub- 
ordinated to the question whether, from the public point of view, 
regulation is a profitable policy. Almost at the outset he announces 
his opinion that "it is very difficult to determine whether or not 
this regulation has diminished the cost of service to the public on 
the whole." It is certain, however, that it has tended to prevent 
discrimination. 

The survey of the development of railways and their public 
regulation is made with space-compelling rapidity; it is devoted 
to fundamental causes and assumes considerable familiarity with 
facts. The chapters dealing with railway finance are marked by 
vigor and freshness of treatment and ease of expression. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of railway enterprises are examined, 
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such as magnitude of the capital, seasonal variation of traffic, the 
large proportionate employment of labor, etc. The dearth of cap- 
ital in the railway market of recent years was caused partly by leg- 
islation and judicial action which has forced upon railways a 
restricted field of borrowing. Such legislation "may be perfectly 
justifiable, but a price must be paid for it." 

The author recognizes that the pursuit of a scientific principle 
of rate determination is hopeless. The amounts of capital and of 
revenue are matters of indifference to the public so far as regula- 
tion of rates is concerned. He rejects the cost of service, value of 
goods, and value of service principles and concludes that "where 
rates are subject to competition they will be determined in the same 
way as any other competitive charges are determined," namely, 
by the relative urgency of the shipper in demanding the services 
and of the carrier in supplying the same. The cost of service sim- 
ply constitutes what the minimum rate ought to be. As to the 
influence of prices upon rates, the line of causation is found to run 
from prices to rates rather than the reverse. 

It is to be noted that the powers of "Federal authority" were 
enlarged in 1906, not in 1907 (p. 367); and that the disproportion- 
ate investment in railways, culminating in a general crisis, took 
place prior to 1873, not 1876 (p. 393). 

Don C. Barrett. 

Haverford College. 



Business Administration: The Principles of Business Organiza- 
tion and System and the Actual Methods of Business Opera- 
tion and Management. By Carl C. Pabsons. (Chicago, 
111. : The System Company, 1909. Pp. 232. $3.) 

This book, as the title page shows, was based on a series of lec- 
tures delivered by Mr. Parsons at the University of Michigan and 
supplemented by investigations of the editorial staff of "System." 
The work consists of twenty chapters dealing with all of the main 
phases of business management: the evolution of business sys- 
tems, principles of organization, accounting, the handling of orders, 
credits and collections, correspondence, buying, the routine of pro- 
duction, cost of production, payment of employes, advertising, 



